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The Danube was covered with boats, conveying the riches of the city ai the terrified families out of the reach of danger. Among the illustrious fuj tives was Maria Louisa, then a child but six years of age, flying from th dreaded Napoleon whose bride she afterward became. All the military r
THE  GORGE  OF NEUMARKT.
sources of Austria were immediately called into requisition; the fortific tions were repaired ; the militia organized and drilled; and in the extremi of mortification and despair, all the energies of the empire were roused i final resistance. Charles, to gain time, sent a flag of truce, requesting suspension of arms for twenty-four hours. Napoleon, too wary to be caug in a trap which he had recently sprung upon his foes, replied that momer were precious, and that they might fight and negotiate at the same tin Napoleon also issued to the Austrian people one of his glowing proclarr. tions, which he caused to be circulated all over the region he had overri He assured the people that he was their friend ; that he was fighting, not 1 conquest, but for peace; that the Austrian government, bribed by Briti gold, was waging an unjust war against France ; that the people of Austi should find in him a protector, who would respect their religion, and defe them in all their rights. His deeds were in accordance with his won The French soldiers, inspired by the example of their beloved chief, treat the unarmed Austrians as friends, and nothing was taken from them wi1 out ample remuneration.
The people of Austria now began to clamor loudly for peace. The Arc duke Charles, seeing the desperate posture of affairs, earnestly urged it up his brother, the emperor, declaring that the empire could no longer be sav by arms. Embassadors were immediately dispatched from the imperial cou authorized to settle the basis of peace. They implored a suspension of arj for five days, to settle the preliminaries. Napoleon nobly replied, " In t present posture of our military affairs, a suspension of hostilities must be veets, trampled by the hoofs of the pursuing squadrons. At last they approached another mountain range, called the Stipian Alps. Here, at the frightful gorge of Neumarkt, a defile so gloomy and terrific that even the peaceful tourist can not pass through it unawed, the Archduke Charles again made a desperate effort to arrest his pursuers. It was of no avail. Blood flowed in torrents; thousands were slain. The Austrians, encumbered with baggage-wagons and artillery, choked the narrow passages, and a scene of indescribable horror ensued. The French cavalry made destructive charges upon the dense masses. Cannon-balls plowed their way through the confused ranks, and the Austrian rear and the French van struggled hand to hand in the blood-red gorge. But the Austrians were swept along like withered leaves before the mountain gales. Napoleon was now at Leoben. From the eminences around the city, with the telescope, the distant spires of Vienna could be discerned. Here the victorious general halted for a day, to collect his scattered forces. The archduke hurried along the great road to the capital, with the fragments of his army, striving to concentrate all the strength of the empire within those venerable and hitherto impregnable fortifications.
